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The process of learning to telegraph1 goes through the
same stages, beginning with letter units, and adding
word and phrase units later. The telegrapher, more-
over, learns not only to write or 'send' by letters, words,
and phrases as units, but also to 'receive' in the same
way. At first, when he is receiving a message by ear
from the sounder, he must identify the single letters in
the series of clicks that come to him, and so laboriously
spell out the words. As long as he is in this stage, his
receiving is too slow for regular line work. By dint of
continued practice, he is able to recognize the longer
series of clicks that represents a word, without picking
out the separate letters in that word; and the same with
familiar phrases. He develops mechanisms of the
'higher unit7 variety for recognizing words and phrases,
and habitually makes use of these, while he is always
able to utilize also the simpler mechanisms for recog-
nizing single letters when the message comes in un-
familiar words.

'Higher unit mechanisms', so clearly evident in lin-
guistic performances, from speaking to telegraphing,
are also present in all skilled action; and, in fact, skill
consists very largely in the use of such labor-saving
machinery. As to the process by which these higher
units are developed, we have one or two significant
indications.

When the compound act to be learned is of a motor
sort, as in typewriting or in sending telegraphic mes-
sages, an essential element of the process of learning
seems to be a forward-looking or anticipation. While
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